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THE SEARCH FOR FREEDOM 


1 walked up to a fair and pleasant stranger, 
Caught him by the wrist and asked, 
“Where, my friend, may I obtain, 

That noble visage known as freedom.” 

He merely smiled, but did not speak. 

His answer was a glance 

Directed toward a naked road, 

That led to distant mountain tops. 


I thanked him for this favor, 

And with happy heart resumed my journey. 
My road was long and difficult to climb, 
And many wonders viewed along the way, 
But most important far above my head 
The radiance of freedom gleamed, 

Though freedom itself lay hidden, 

Beneath a darkened mantle. 

At last with aged pains and thoughts, 
Ireached the crest, 

And there was freedom, 

Now at last within my battered hands, 

I pulled the cloak that hid the glow of liberty, 
And gazed upon my freedom... 


The gleaming, ivory, bony face, 
The smile of death. 


Thomas Scanlon, ’67 


METAMORPHOSIS 


You see a man naked 

and you begin to shout, 
He smiles at you and 

his teeth fall out. 


You stand there seized 
and you utter a sound, 
While his eyes turn to stone 
and fall on the ground. 


You begin to run and 
you scream in fear, 
He stands there puzzled 
and scratches his ear. 


You knock over a man 
pushing a cart, 
- He apologizes and 
picks up his heart. 


You back into a lady 
and you hear her moan, 
She gets out of her wheelchair 
and walks on her own. 


You fall to your knees 
and begin to wail, 

A big man grabs you and 
throws you in jail. 


You wake up screaming 
into the phone, 
Don’t worry brother, 
you’ve become full grown. 


John T. Hodgen, 68 


VISIONS 


We sit in cardboard chairs! 

We walk on cellophane floors! 
We speak with plastic tongues! 
We see through aluminum doors. 


John T. Hodgen, ’68 


THE DICTIONARY 


The Dictionary is a book 

With many words at which you look; 

It spells and tells you how to say’em, 
Which helps you out in time of mayhem. 
It has many words from A to Z, 

Oh! what fun a dictionary can be! 

You look at this, you look at that, 

And stuff all these meanings under your hat. 
But when it’s time for the final exam, 
You can’t remember them worth ad--- ! 
But alas my friend, don’t give up hope, 
The Dictionaire ’s not for the dope, 

For many a bright college Jad, 

Will either use it, or wish he had! 


Brian Morey, ’69 


TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MAN 


“Write a short composition from personal experience exempli- 
fying a proverb. You may begin now and if you wish, talk it over 
with your friends. Be prepared to read it next time we meet.” 


On the surface that appeared to be an easy task, and we had 
two days to complete it. But time is valuable, so I began immedi- 
ately. He who hesitates is lost. Many proverbs were running 
through my mind, but, alas, there were no stories accompanying 
them. Therefore, when my classmates began discussing our as- 
signment, I eagerly joined in. Two heads are better than one. 


Having received a sampling of their opinions, I set to work 
again. A word to the wise is sufficient, but too many cooks spoil 
the broth. Shortly thereafter, the student sitting behind me sought 
my advice. Well, a friend in need is a friend in deed. (Confidential- 
ly, my ego was somewhat inflated by this request for my counsel. 
There’s no fool like an old fool.) 


We wandered from English to football, to world affairs, etc. 
Soon the bell rang. No matter though, for I would fare better at 
home. There’s no place like home. 


As you may well imagine, the change of environment did little 
to stimulate my imagination. I put my English book away, and, 
goon, out of sight out of mind. Later I listened to folk music on 
the radio, then went bowling. Variety is the spice of life. 


To make a long story short, similar events occurred on the 
following day. And as I sat scribbling my composition at three 
o’clock in the morning, I knew which proverb to use: 


“Never put off till tomorrow, that which should be done to- 
day.” 


Neil R. Cronin, 66 


CONVERSATION FOR TWO STRANGERS 


“All right,” 

He said, “‘Let’s have it out.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 

She said. “I don’t know 

What you mean.” 

(Outside, the snow, 

Heavy, wet, and silent, 

Slipped to the pavement.) 

“You’ve been so quiet 

All evening, I know that something 

Is bothering you. I’ve never 

Seen you so silent, except— 

No, never so hushed as this.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know 

What you mean,” she said, 

“And please hang up your coat, 
Instead of throwing it on the 

Chair, like someone you’ve used 

And no longer need.” 

“It’s wet,” he said, 

“With snow.” 

“Then hang it in the hall, instead of— 
Just hang it in the hall.” 

“All right, I’ll hang it—Will you please 
Tell me what’s the matter?” 

“Tt’s really nothing, or almost nothing,” 
She said. “I just wondered why, 

At the party, when you talked to the man 


With the funny hat, and told him about the desert, 


Did you have to say “barren” 
In just that tone of voice?” 
(Outside, the snow continued to fall.) 


Raymond Pelletier, ’67 


THE RUSSIAN PLAIN 
WINTER, 1965 


I’m standing on the Russian plain, 

I’m standing on the Russian plain, 

I’m standing on the Russian plain, 

Gun in hand. 

Finger on a cold trigger. 

With a cruel Siberian wind scratching my fingers, 
Ripping tears from my eyes. 

Waiting to smash some lifetime into drops of scarlet-red blood 
To be sucked into this torn earth. 

I’m standing here foreign to this drama and myself 
With a desperate flower in the frozen snow 

For all the loves I didn’t know, I didn’t know. 

Sweat a cold sweat mankind. 

Abel bleeds again in this hour of Cain. 

And what will Cain have when the deed is done, Lord? 
He’ll have a million dead and rotting corpses to bury. 
He’ll have pale women over whom armies of men have marched, 
Souaoreis and they’re hollow for the heroes? 

Timid children crying and scratching in the streets, 

If there are children, if there are streets. . 

And I’m standing on the Russian plain, Lord, 

Gun in hand, 

Finger on a cold trigger. 


John M. Madonna, ’68 
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THE JOURNEY 


The road is clearly marked, 

Worn smooth with time and numbers, 
Crowded curb to curb, 

With blind and selfish men; 

The path moves calmly downward, 
Out of human sight, 

Just around the bend, 

Just beyond tomorrow, 

And there it ends; 

Abruptly, sharp and clear, 

The chill of reality 

Stings the human flesh, 

Chaos, fear, and terror, 

Clutch the anxious soul, 

As forever ends, 

And passes back 

Along the winding road, 

To goad and tempt tomorrow. 


Thomas Scanlon, ’67 


SONG 


Sail the billows blue and white, 

Cross the oceans of the night, 

Let the winds caress your cheeks, 

Climb the white-capped lofty peaks, 
Search the maelstroms wide and deep, 
Comb the depths where mermaids sleep, 
Climb the fathoms on a whale, 

Ride upon the dolphin’s tail, 

Then to walk the twilight’s path, 
Ileaven’s restless golden bath. 


Thomas Scanlon, '67 
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P’TOWN REVISITED 


the gray sky 

swooped 

down on the sea 

n 

caused it to reel 

and turn— 

to flee toward the waiting 
kiss of the golden 
sands.... 

i walk the miles 

and miles 

of the beach 

alone, 

i feel nothing 

but the beauty of Nature. 
A mist-laden day, 

but there’s no 

pain 

within... 

all my emotions have been 
snatched 


the 

salt-filled air... 

iam alone 

in this beautiful world 

i feel no need 

for human companionship... 
at last iam at peace 

with the earth 

n 

myself 


Paula Splaine, 68 


CHIAROSCURO 


Flesh of apple cupped in flesh of woman, 
The fragrant bitten fruit breathes spices on the air. 
Golden apple and scarlet— 

Scarlet and ripe like her mouth 
Open in wonder and daring, 
Breathless as song on the mountain, 
Bitten with raptures of choosing, 
Drunk with the glory of choosing, 

Mouth of the childwoman Eve. 


Trembling apple, gripped in hand atremble, 
Glitters in the crystal Eden air, 

Shines like golden eyes of Eve— 
Eyes full of wonder and daring, 
Glowing like sun on the mountain, 
Wide with the power of knowledge, 
Swept by a rapture of knowing, 
Enfolding their new-found secret, 

IXyes of the wildbride Eve. 


“at of this fruit. It is good.” 
He reaches for the golden-skinned apple, 
But pauses as if struck by a stone. 

“This is forbidden.” 
Eyes of the truth-struck Eve 
Burn in the soft air of Eden: 
Tongue licking still at the sweetness. 
Enticed by her radiant promise, 

His fingers englobe the warmed sphere. 


Siren apple singing in his throat, 
Adam falters in his knowing-feast, 
Pauses to gaze in wonder 
At the face of Eve— 

Face of the temptress Eve. 
Eyes dimmed now with knowing, 
Cheeks washed with eyes’ overflowing, 
Mirrored in his sudden knowing, 

First tears of worldmother Eve. 


Raymond Pelletier, ’67 
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March 18, 1965 


Why did mine end, 

And his continue? 
Why did I laugh, 

And he still crying? 


Only time 
Could lessen my love, 
lessen my love and attach to 
another. 
Could make his so pure, 
so pure and make it deeper. 


Only hurt 
Can return my heart, 
return my heart to his protection. 
Can turn his love, 
turn his love from me. 


Always will I wonder, ; 
“Was his love for me?” 


Always will he answer, 
“I am always here.” 


Josephine Trifilo, ’67 
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THE SEA AND WIND 


The sea 

Blowing breath to the sands; 

And the tide, the pulse of the sea, 

Pumping with the heartbeat of the depths beneath; 
Erupting together in 

Ceaseless song, 

Evidence of the unending. 


The wind 

Extoling the timelessness of the tides, 
Nudging the silent shores 

First to whisper 

Then to shout 

Their secret song, 

To moon heights and 

Beyond. 


Elizabeth Richardson, 67 


A BUBBLE 


Life, 

a bubble 
fragile in form, 
Rises 

to meet the sky, 
and for a moment 
Floats 
precariously, 
and then quickly 
Plummets 

to the earth. 


Nancy Williams, ’67 
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MEMO TO HITCHCOCK 


Dear Al— 


Read the following draft and see what you think of it. 
Appreciate any advice. 
B. K. 


1. 1. ks 5 ris els. u ae 1 7s 
1S (sta (ROA Ve lil la) 
Montgomery Burr sat with his head in his hands in the spa- 
cious and luxurious living room of his country estate. All about him 
were the expensive mementos of a mode of life now lost to him; 
rich souvenirs of a period of success and lavish living now no long- 
er possible. He was bankrupt. 


Rachael Burr looked around at the precious mementos of 
their former wealth; there was the carved ivory cigarette box they 
had bought in Algiers; the quartz ash tray they had found in 
Cairo, the silver urn they had purchased in Damascus. She picked 
up the strange little jade statuette they had found in the myster- 
ious shop almost hidden in one of those winding Hong Kong streets. 
Her eyes were moist from recollections as she turned the jade 
statuette over and over in her white hands, studying it. 


“ ‘Use it wisely.’ I wonder what the old shopkeeper meant by 


that. Montgomery, did you ever notice the writing etched into the 
base of this statuette?” 


Montgomery stood up, and moved toward Rachael. 
“Writing? Where?” 


“Here in the base; see? It says, ‘Three wishes I give, and no 
more; to each owner of me, so keep score! Each wish will come 
true, so take care what you do...’ I can’t make out the rest-—— 
something about ‘deplore.’ ” 


The jade statuette in Rachael’s hand glistened. “Montgomery, 
three wishes! Do you think that’s what the old shopkeeper meant 
by ‘use it wisely’?” 


“Don't be silly; that’s story-book nonsense.” 
“But what if it were true, Montgomery? We could wish for 
money.” 


Rachael held the statuette up. “I wish for money! Lots and 
lots of money! That’s what I wish for.” She felt an almost im- 
perceptible tremor vibrate through the statuette in her hands; she 
looked at Montgomery. 
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There was a moment of chilling silence in the Burr living 
room before the telephone rang. Montgomery talked excitedly with 
Gene Baxter, his lawyer. “It’s Gene; he thinks he’s found a way 
out! He wants to see me.” 


“There! You see! My wish is coming true!’”’ exclaimed Rachael. 


Montgomery slammed the phone down, ran out the front 
door, slid behind the wheel of his convertible and roared off. 


Rachael watched from the doorway while her husband’s car 
swung out the driveway and disappeared down the road. Then she 
went back into the house and stood for a moment, staring at the 
strange little jade statuette. 


A few minutes later, out on the highway, Gene Baxter shook 
his head. They had called him, and he had rushed out to the fatal 
turn where Montgomery’s car had plunged, out of control, into the 
deep gorge. He stood above the twisted shattered mass of steel and 
rubber and glass and shook his head. 


He broke the news gently to Rachael. For a long moment 
she just stood there, stunned. 


Much later he told Rachael: “This makes you a rich woman. 
The one thing your husband held on to was his insurance. And the 
accident means double indemnity!” 


Rachael rushed towards the statuette and lifted it. “I wish I 
had Montgomery back just as he was just before the accident!” 
Her words were almost drowned out by a heavy hammering on the 
door. Mr. Baxter opened it. A grim-faced man entered and ex- 
plained that the coffin was outside. Did they “want the coffin 
brought in?” Did Mrs. Burr know that “Mr. Burr died of a heart 
attack at the wheel?” 


Rachael ran out the door, screaming. She flung open the 
coffin hysterically. 


“I wished for him back as he was immediately before the ac- 
cident. Dead of a heart attack? The accident really didn’t kill him!” 


The undertaker’s assistants brought the body into the house, 
and moved along, shaking their heads, as Rachael sobbed beside 
the open casket. 


She begged Mr. Baxter to leave her alone. As soon as he left 
she rushed to the statuette and picked it up. “I wish that my dear 
husband were alive, breathing, talking, moving—alive! Alive!” 
Rachael looked down. Montgomery’s eyes fluttered open, and he 
began to scream. 
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“Montgomery, what is it?” cried Rachael. 


“Rachael, Rachael, my God, what did you do?”’ Montgomery 
writhed in the coffin, shrieking in pain. 


“What is it, Montgomery? What’s wrong?” 


“You wished me alive and so I am; only I’ve been embalmed. 
I have no blood. My veins and arteries are filled with formalde- 
hyde.” 


Montgomery’s hysterical shrieks of pain echoed through the 
house. “Do something, Rachael! Do something! Stop the pain—the 
pain!” Rachael scurried out of the living room sobbing. She 
fumbled at Montgomery’s gun rack in the library, snatched out a 
rifle, loaded it, and... 


Montgomery continued to scream, even though his heaving 
chest had been pierced with a 30-30 slug. “It didn’t kill me, Rachael. 
You wished me alive and I must stay alive, Oh, please do something. 
The pain!” 


While he continued to plead, Rachael stumbled into the kit- 
chen, and looked around wildly until the knife rack caught her eye. 
She hesitated. But as Montgomery’s painful cries echoed in her 
ears, she reached for the largest knife. 


Montgomery lived. As Rachael wildly cut and hacked and 
sawed, he lived, screaming at her, begging, pleading. And even 
when Montgomery could no longer make a sound, when Rachael’s 
frantic hacking had reduced him to a million severed sections, each 
section still moved and jerked and quivered with life. Mr. Baxter 
found her that way when he returned—cutting, cutting, cutting. 

And Mr, Baxter and the others, the men in the white coats that 
came to take Rachael away, never noticed the tiny severed sections 


pulsating. 
al spl eel ea ies eal a 


Dear Boris: 


O.K. 
Except for that first wish—let’s keep them bankrupt— 


Oh! also-—-scratch that part about the double indemnity. 
Who’d believe it? 


Al 


Gary Gion, 68 
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TIMEPIECE 


Each notch of time 

Hewn by history 

Fells man’s soul 

Or 

Resurrects the spirit. 
Every span that is carved 
By war or peace 
Transfers man to destiny. 
Eons pass 

As glory grows 

While nations fall; 

And man shall lie between. 
Time the bestower, 

Time the healer, 

Time the summoner 
Another moment will have lived 
As death , 
Cuts notch 

On stone. 


Elizabeth Richardson, ’67 
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NOVEMBER SNOW 
November, 1964. 


November snow is falling now. 

Pure, white, cool 

In a black night. 

Floating down in blue-white drifts 

Meeting the outstretched arms of barren trees 
Resting there, and on the sleek tile rooftops 

Of all the houses that we live in, 

Rolling down the sleeping hills that surround us, 
Pulled across concrete streets that take us places, 
To be swallowed by the inevitable gutter. 


There is the groan of a high power line breaking through the 
erystalant cold, 

Vague rumbles of a train pushing over the railroad tracks. 

Dim lights strain to penetrate. 

No use. ; 

And then there is the shuffling of my own feet 

That have already carried me through a few green lifetimes. 

Up a few green hills, 

Through a few green hearts. 


Yet I wonder where love has gone as I walk in the black night 
With November snow falling down in blue-white waves, 
Toward the gutters. 


John M. Madonna, ’68 
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WHO THOUGHT THAT ALL THE WORLD COULD 


ze 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
DIE A BURNING CINDER IN THE SKY? 

Go take this earth and burn it bright 

Beneath the warmth of heaven’s light, 

Spread flame to all the village streets 

Foul cities great and valleys sweet, 

To every plant and creature known, 

Spread flame to all life, reaped and sown, 

Till mountains crumble to the sea 

And what man thought eternity 

Will vanish in a moment’s time; 

Alas too late to stop and pine 

On duties owed in bygone years 

All thoughts of greatness turned to tears, 

With mans’ inferno bright and gay 

The evil born of hate holds sway, 

Upon the last of Mother Barth 

A billion years of wasted birth, 

Now ended in a fiery stage, 

The final sequence of an age. 


Thomas Scanlon, ’67 
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BUT NOT WITHIN ME 


A subtle desire from within 
silently throbs for you. 

No one knows what thundering 
repercusions beat inside me. 
Outside all is calm, 

but not within me... 


Lively, it pounds... 
Like drumfire ... 

It burns within me. 
The world moves on 
Routine continues, 
but not within me... 


I look to the sky for relief, 
for peace, I cry out. 

Stop! foolish heart 

my brain admonishes. 
But I can’t stop. 

Life can stop 

but not within me... 


Cheryll Windward, ’68 
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FALSE LOVE AND FALSE PRIDE 


It wasn’t anger, not really. Frustration, disgust, and fear had 
led to the argument. At nineteen, Martha Harrison was a thorough- 
ly confused young woman. It’s hard to explain how she had fallen 
into her “weird” ways. (““Weird” was her aunt’s way of describing 
Martha.) There were more and more arguments now. Her clothes, 
her hair, her friends, were all wrong. Martha was all wrong. 


It started last fall. Because of her father’s sudden death, 
Martha was no longer able to go to Smith. She had to settle for 
Sebastian University in northern Illinois where her Aunt Margaret 
lived within commuting distance to the University. Her mother 
would remain in New York, and if she could afford it, Martha 
would spend Christmas with her. 


The first month with Aunt Margaret had been a month of 
constant movement. Martha was involved in registration, classes, 
and work to the point that she had no time to stop and worry 
about anything. But she enjoyed it, and she was beginning to think 
life was the greatest thing invented. The world’s problems belonged 
to the world and Martha need not worry about them. She felt that 
her life was free. And then she met Jeff. 


Jeff was an “outsider”. He was not the campus heart-throb, 
nor the typical “Joe College”. He dressed as he pleased; he cut his 
hair when he felt he had to; he was everything Martha was not... 
he was free. And Martiia was drawn to him. They met one day 
in late October. It was a beautiful Indian Summer day, and 
Martha was enraptured by the beauty of the late afternoon. So 
taken with the glory of nature was she that she walked right into 
him. He scowled at her and walked away, leaving her to retrieve 
her spilled books. 


The next day she saw him in the library. She was trying to 
find a quotation from Camus’ The Rebel. She slid the book from 
the shelf and turned to leave. He was standing behind her, watch- 
ing. 

“That for an English paper?”’, he said. 
“No. There’s a passage I’d like to copy. I read it two 
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years ago and thought I’d remember it. I guess I’ve forgotten it. 
Excuse me.” 


She moyed aside as if to pass, and he blocked her way. He 
stared at her and then spoke again. 


“Want some coffee?”, he asked. 


They went to the Student Union. They drank their coffee in 
silence. Martha gazed around the Union and noted that they were 
practically alone. She stared out the window and wondered why he 
had brought her here. Probably to make up for his rudeness of the 
day before.... 


“Tm Jeff Lyman.” 
“My name is Martha Harrison.” 
“Uh, you don’t live around here, do you?” 


“No. Pm from New York. I’m staying with relatives for 
the year.” 


“Where in New York do you live?” I’m going there next 
week for a demonstration.” 


“T live right in the city, near Rockefeller Center. What 
are you going to demonstrate against?” 


“What did you want that quote for?” 


He didn’t seem too anxious to talk about himself, so she told 
him what he wanted to know. 


“It’s for a poem I’m writing. There are a few words I’d 
like to use in it.” 


His face seemed to light up at this. All at once he started to 
talk. Did she like Leroi Jones, J. Helfrick Jr., and countless others. 


He questioned her about Patchen, Dylan. Did she like their styles? 
Did she use free verse? 


He talked for a long time. He mentioned many names she’d 
never heard before. She learned many new things from him. He 
would meet her at four o’clock tomorrow. He wanted to see her 
poems. She was floating. 


It was after seven when she got home. Aunt Margaret was 


furious. Martha had said that she’d only be gone for an hour or 
so, and would surely be home in time for dinner. 
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‘Well, where were you?” 


“J ran into a friend from school. We had coffee and 
talked. I’m not really hungry. I think I’ll finish my homework and 
go to bed.” 

“Who is this friend?” 

“His name is Jeff Lyman.” 


Aunt Margaret launched into a tirade. “Jeff Lyman !!! that 
bum!!! no-account! 


“I don’t want you to have anything to do with him. He’s 
no good!” 


“T realize that I should be grateful that you took me in 
and are giving me a lot, but I don’t think that gives you the right 
to decide who my friends should be.” 


This was the first of many arguments. They were generally 
about Jeff, but gradually they were about Martha and what Aunt 
Margaret called ‘the change in her.” 


“You were such a sweet girl before you met him” became 
Aunt Margaret’s battle ery. 


After one of these fights, Martha met Jeff outside the library. 
They went to his apartment. She was amazed at his place. It really 
was not an apartment: two rooms and a small kitchenette, cluttered 
with books, papers, and magazines. 


She was unusually quiet and Jeff noticed it. 
“Has she been at you again?” 


“Yes, you know the old story. ‘I was such a nice girl be- 
fore I met you’ ”. 


“Don’t let it get you down.” 
“T can’t help it. She’s on my back all the time.” 


“Let’s not talk about her. I thought you said you had a 
new poem for me to read. May I see it?” 


She handed it to him and settled back onto the soft, old couch. 
Ordinarily, she loved to watch him read, he always had such a 
thoughtful look, but now she was sorry she had let him read this 
latest poem. She had written it after one of the recent arguments 
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at “home”. It was called “Los Dos”: 


i am so young 

and like a child 

so afraid. 

Sometimes i sit and wonder, 
who am i? 

and the wind whistles a reply, 
as if it knows a secret. 


i wonder if life is ever sane. 
“you'll soon be an adult 

and you'll rule the world.” 
What i see of it now, 

i wish i were a child 

again— 

to be unaware of bigotry, 
false love, 

and false pride. 

Love has a place in a 
child’s world, 

yet it seems to disintergrate 
as the child grows older. 
Why? 

Why so many things 

that are thrust upon 

me. 

i want to go off alone 

like Thoreau, to escape 

to the peace and solitude 

of Nature. 

But i need people. 

Will i ever be at peace? 

i fear not, for 

i must accept the role of life. 
i must accept the 

bigotry, 

false love, 

and false pride. 
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Life is paradoxical, 

and sometimes unbearable. 
But i know that 

ill grow up— 

some day. 

Not soon tho’, 

i’m not ready yet. 


She was afraid he’d think her a child for having written this 
poem. She closed her eyes and let her head rest against his shoulder. 
When he finished reading, he said nothing. He put his arm around 
her and they sat like that for a long time. 


lYor the next two or three weeks there was an ominous silence 
in Martha’s “home’’. Martha was civil to her aunt and Aunt Mar- 
garet was civil to her. The effects of the last argument hung over 
their heads. When Martha brought home a failure warning in math, 
the silence was broken. Aunt Margaret launched into a twenty 
minute discourse on her favorite subject. Following her up the 
stairs and into her room, she screamed that he was a bum, a no- 
good. “I told you, but you wouldn’t listen.” When Martha clapped 
her hands over her ears, she screamed even louder. Martha sat on 
her bed, tears streaming down her face. Her mind was crying, ‘‘Get 
out! Get out before it’s too late!” She ran down the stairs and out 
of the house. She had no idea of where she was or what she was do- 
ing. Everything was blurred. She ran as far as the campus before 
she stopped to catch her breath. Then she walked to a place on the 
campus where she had gone many times with Jeff. It was a grassy 
stretch of land, and in the fading sunlight appeared to be blue- 
green. She lay down on the grass and cried as she had when her 
father died. How long she was there she did not know. Suddenly, 
Jeff appeared. She opened her mouth to speak and he put his hand 
over it. He smiled and said, 


“Come on, Martha, Thoreau’s waiting.” 


Paula Splaine, ’68 
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prAYEr 


madre de dlos_ protect me silk 
sult tight on my body I pray kneellng hardness agaInst my 


knees kneeling the wax smell of candles my god dont make 


It Uke last tIme the crowd LaughIng In the sunsIck arena the 
Marla LaughIng wlth the others 


Bull Huge and Black he wouldnt dle coward and the devil 


flickIng the cape 


wind klllIng the veronIca I cant pray god god 


and keep 
playIng with me 


me safe dlablo In the form of a Bull glve me a Brave bull o 


holy mother of god sweat staInIng the sult gold brocade sick 


wlth fear gold brocade she says scratches her soft skIn Marla 


bites In the darkness tonIght but the Bull is waltling 


sharp polnt of the horn In the groIn 
hot breath In the face but not mIne god o please 
blood palntIng the sand 


guts of the horses splllIng on the warm earth Im not too old 
losIng my touch he sald LaughIng hIs gold tooth punch hIs 


baby face or some dark night In the alley behInd the plaza de los 
lobos 


gleam of the knife lIke I do the Bull 
my god my god why hast thou just behInd the hump the sword 


he doesnt dle 
must go In or and I scream dle you son of a 
he stands there 


standing swaylng a lIttle the wind could knock hIm over 
and they Laugh not today too old one bottle of tequila cant 
hurt and tonIght Marla. 


Raymond Pelletier, ’67 
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OUR GREEN HOUR 
Winter, 1965 


We're young now, standing knee deep in the golden rye, 

We're young, and this green earth will never die. 

We're young, and the sharp December wind that’s Judas to the 
spring 

Plays a rosy tune on our beardless chins. 

We’re young, and the night is just a shadow of the day, 

We don’t cry over days that pass... 

There’s always tomorrow, 

And tomorrows last. 


We're young, our clothes fit us well 

We breath easy in smoke-filled dance halls 

Where blond goddesses slide through the high vibrating tones 
Of straining guitars and throbbing drums, 

Where young men stalk and talk of the fight, 

Where young eyes pierce the haze and blue-green fog 

To beckon the desire. 

In some dark corner of reality 

Young lovers perform the ritual of mankind 

While music seeps out of the musty dancehall windows. 


We're young. We don’t bother to pray. 

We’re young and in the green hour of our day. 

Yet sweet April that’s matron of our spring 

Takes us by the hand 

Down the well-trodden path to the graveyard on the other side 
of the hill. 


John M. Madonna, ’68 
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Jan., 1964 


I loved him, perhaps no more than others before him I loved, 
but still, I loved him. 


My heart pounded at the sight of him, as for those before him, it 
pounded 

still, my heart pounded. 

My eyes watched him like those before him, they watched, 

stiH, they watched him. 


My tears fall now for him, like for those before him, they fell, 
still, my tears fall. 


In the recurrance there is no cease of the pain, no getting 
used to, for pain is never learned 

and my tears will fall 

as for those before, 

and for him. 

and for those 

to come. 


Josephine Trifilo, ’67 
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I WALK IN THE QUIET 


I walk in the quiet of the wood, 
There to soothe a suffering soul; 
There to cleanse my heart of sadness, 
There my lover’s wounds console. 


The trees are dumb, silent gods 
Unwilling to end my sorrow. 

The sky sleeps and offers no light, 
tefusing me hope for the morrow. 


The wind murmurs mystical words, 
Unintelligible, haunting, slow. 

The rain blends with my falling tears, 
But does not ease my woe. 


Alas, where is thy healing power? 
Why must you too be sad? 


Is there no solace in this bower? 
Is there no balm in Gilead? 


John T. Hodgen, ’68 
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NURSERY RHYME 


Belltower strikes the hour, 

Birth and death; birth and death. 
Still counting; seconds mounting, 

Birth and death; birth and death. 


Man writing, world fighting, 
Too little time; too little time. 
“Stop fighting! Listen—” 
Too little time; too little time. 


Raymond Pelletier, ’67 


SEA BIRD 


When the winter's icy tingers lay, 

Upon the graying sky of old New England; 
While watching from a distant hillside point, 
With the ice-choked river far below; 

I saw a whitened figure float the skyway, 
Moving slowly up the deadened river; 

What a sight to view so far from sea, 

This solitary Sea Gull’s peaceful travel. 

I was alone upon this hill and yet, 

Those who lay around me seemed to sigh, 

As if they too had seen this peaceful wonder, 
Winging far above their marble halos, 
Searching for a seeming endless perch; 

I watched the Gull glide on into the twilight, 
Fiying on into the Golden Sun Disk, 

Passing from my viewpoint on the hill; 

A lonely thrill engulfed my restless spirit, 

The fitfull lonely gusting of the winter’s wind. 


Thomas Scanlon, ’67 
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TIMEPIECE 


Each notch of time 

Hewn by history 

Fells man’s soul 

Or 

Resurrects the spirit. 
Every span that is carved 
By war or peace 
Transfers man to destiny. 
Eons pass 

As glory grows 

While nations fall; 

And man shall lie between. 
Time the bestower, 

Time the healer, 

Time the summoner 
Another moment will have lived 
As death 

Cuts notch 

On stone. 


Elizabeth Richardson, ’67 
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NOVEMBER SNOW 
November, 1964: 


November snow is falling now. 

Pure, white, cool 

In a black night. 

Floating down in blue-white drifts 

Meeting the outstretched arms of barren trees 
Resting there, and on the sleek tile rooftops 

Of all the houses that we live in, 

Rolling down the sleeping hills that surround us, 
Pulled across concrete streets that take us places, 
To be swallowed by the inevitable gutter. 


There is the groan of a high power line breaking through the 
erystalant cold, 

Vague rumbles of a train pushing over the railroad tracks. 

Dim lights strain to penetrate. 

No use. 

And then there is the shuffling of my own feet 

That have already carried me through a few green lifetimes. 

Up a few green hills, 

Through a few green hearts. 


Yet I wonder where love has gone as I walk in the black night 
With November snow falling down in blue-white waves, 
Toward the gutters. 


John M. Madonna, ’68 
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THIRTY DAY’S SEVERANCE PAY 
or 
BUT FOR A MOTHER’S LOVE *3 


You know, Clown, you really do have all the answers. Build 
another air raid shelter, and then give the United Way. Ban the 
Bomb, and support the Heart Fund. You have it made, Baby. 
Apathy and good citizenship go hand in hand. Remember: Alabama 
is another world, and the good guys always wear white. Sing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” and you may win a Nobel Prize. 


Really, Clown, you do take great pains not to offend old ladies 
or dog lovers. You’re Class A—all the way! I swear on the waltz. 
Who else could write—in thirty seconds or less—forty one and a 
half words on “Why I like to eat crackers.”? BUT: Someday, when 
we're all swinging in that great discotheque above and beyond the 
blue horizon, look back, and—for me—wonder if it wasn’t one hell 


of a way to live. 


Pat Pecorelli, ’67 
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EQUATIONS 


The world 

An unbalanced equation 

Crying to be solved. 

Hearts taken from the soul are 
Added to the depths of hate; 

Black added to white 

Multiplying predjudice and hypocrites; 
The rich divided from the poor 
Leaving small remainders; 
Corruption canceling honest policies. 
Fear multiplies, 

Despair is added; 

Hope divides, 

Love subtracted. 

When will the wise men, 

The master mathematician 

Solve the equation and 

Find the answer of 

The sum and difference of the world? 


Elizabeth Richardson, ’67 
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“SHALOM!”? AUSCHWITZ 
late winter, 1965 


“Shalom!” scream pale women, 

With naked babies clutching naked breasts, 
Women walking in the bowels of Auschwitz. 
“Shalom!” wail the children, 

Standing alone in the brilliant sun, 

Alone in the bowels of Auschwitz. 
“Shalom!” curse the young men — 
Bruises on their backs, 

Vain fury in the bowels of Auschwitz. 
“Shalom!” mutter the old men, 

Stumbling to the glowing pits, 

Pits in the bowels of Auschwitz. 


“Next year in Jerusalem Lord!” 
Tears to fill a river, blood to fill a sea. 
The children of Israel burnt blue-green. 


“Shalom!” yawns a sterile earth. 


John M. Madonna, ’68 
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HAIKU FOR THREE SEASONS 


Golden summer day; 
Insects glide in the sunlight: 
Why should my heart shake? 


When snow from the roof 
Falls on the asphalt sidewalk, 
Christians cross themselves. 


Blue, gold, and red birds 
Tangle in the April sky: 
The kites are flying! 


Raymond Pelletier, 67 


FALLING SNOW 


Snowflakes 

Howling down on winter winds; 
Racing one another, 

Flying blindly, 

To become imprisoned 
Unknowingly 

Within a blanket of horrifying 
Sameness. 


Human masses running, 

Rushing, stumbling; 

Falling into the abyss of 
Sameness; 

Concealing all personalities, 
Taking away all opinions, feelings; 
And merging 

Individuals 

Into the same terrifying 
Hopelessness of unity. 


Elizabeth Richardson, ’67 
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VISITATION 


The snow and the sky were as one gentle, peaceful mass of 
living serenity. It was like those crystal balls that you turn upside 
down and it snows inside. It made you smile. 


Amidst it all stood a man. An aged man bundled in shabby 
clothes—a relic of years gone by. He stood with his face upturned 
to the sky, as if receiving a blessing. The snow wafted his face 
and melted, flowing down the crevices of his ancient countenance 
until it was difficult to determine whether he was crying or not. 


Presently, he lowered his eyes and continued on his way, trudg- 
ing down the lonely road, returning to the place of his youth. Upon 
nearing his destination, he instinctively turned down the paved 
road, reflecting that it had not been so when he was a boy. 


There, stretching before him, awaiting in silence, were the 
railroad yards; the realm of his early imagination, the magic El- 
dorado of his youth. Here was the mysterious land that he knew 
so well. Here was his home. 


He chose his steps carefully as he descended the embank- 
ment. His steps were measured and slow. He delighted in the 
muffled crunch the earth made beneath him. He approached the 
magic steel and wooden highways that stretched as far as he could 
see. They were magnificent things, weathered and discolored, 
tarnished by years, yet still strong, tempered with the sweat and 
blood of mighty men. 


He remembered walking on the railings, taking precarious 
leaps and barely retaining his balance to the cheers of myriads of 
onlookers. He remembered scaling the fences to count the num- 
ber of railroad cars as they sped by. He remembered the handcarts, 
the “putt-putts,” and the dirty, smiling men who would toss him 
sandwiches from their lunch buckets. 


Now the railings were much closer to the ground and the 
spectators were gone. The fences were bent and rusty, bordering 
great scrap-heaps of moulded metal. The “putt-putts” were gone 
forever and the smiling men were no more. 
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Small, thin ice-patches were scattered beside the railings. 
The rough-hewn rocks protruded, wet with snow, like mountain 
tops in a frozen lake. 


The wood, the steel and the rock were all of the same color, 
that rusty black color of dead machinery. Even the buildings were 
now but empty hulks with faded signs, brick colored and brown. 
The lifeless, forgotten dynamos were solitary temples, dumb tes- 
tament to days gone past. The sculptured tower in the distance 
crossed by the symmetrical telephone poles. Silent spectacles. 


The old man saw all this with the serenity which comes with 
age, yet his face showed no emotion. The coarse features were 
like shrivelled rivulets in a barren plain, displaying the approaching 
end, yet his eyes bravely tried to rebel against this resignation 
unto death. 


His heart beat with exultation as he tried to emulate the joy 
of his childhood. Yet, with the sadness so common in old age, he 
found he could not bound over the rails as he once could. He 
slumped down like a condemned man, wearied, accepting his fate. 
His mouth was firm and tense. He was but a shattered specter in 
loose-fitting clothing; an anachronism in a lifeless world; a visage 
of the past. 


He unbuttoned his coat and opened his heart wide in a des- 
perate gesture of freedom. He stood up and cried in determination, 
“Tm back... !” His voice trailed away in despondency. 


The sound reverberated in his ears as he fell back to the 
ground, weeping, pressing his face into the cool snow. The irrevoc- 
able silence was his answer. The tracks were empty. The last train 
had gone and he would never find it again. 


The snow grew heavier and eventually covered him, making 
him alike with the buildings, the scrap-heaps and the railings. It 
was Thanksgiving. 


John T. Hodgen, ’68 
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THE WORLD AND I 


The sky is deeply strewn with stars. 
The pavement’s damp; there is no light. 
The world and I, alone and sad, 

We’ve many miles to walk tonight. 


We marvel at the emptiness, 

The words which have been left unsaid, 
The deeds which have been left undone, 
The tears which deep within are shed. 


And no one hears and no one sees 
Tonight—the painful tears that fall. 
The words which mean so much to us, 
We know that no one hears at all. 


The sky is deeply strewn with stars. 
The pavement’s damp; there is no light. 
The world and I, alone and sad, 

We’ve walked too many miles tonight. 


Nancy Williams, ’67 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


should be submitted to the editors of 
ELTHIR-FIVE: typed, in duplicate, double-spaced, on 844 x 11 
paper. The name of the author should appear once—on the 


last page. 


